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CHAPTER IT.

THE VITAL MECHANISM.

14. ]N"o answer can be successfully attempted in reply to
the first of the questions which closed the last chapter until
we have given precision to certain terms of incessant recur-
rence. I have often to remark on the peculiar misfortune of
Psychology, that all its principal terms are employed by dif-
ferent writers, and are understood by different readers, in
widely different senses: they denote and connote meanings
of various significance. All physicists mean the same thing
when they speak of weight, mass, momentum, electricity,
heat, &c. All chemists mean the same thing when they
speak of affinity, decomposition, oxygen, carbonic acid, &c.
All physiologists mean the same thing when they speak of
muscle, nerve, nutrition, secretion, &c. But scarcely any two
psychologists mean precisely the same thing when they speak
of sensation, feeling, thought, volition, consciousness, &c.;
and the differences of denotation and connotation in their
uses of such terms lead to endless misunderstanding. As
Eousseau says, " Les definitions pourraient etre bonnes si
Ton n'employait pas les mots pour les faire." But since we
must employ words as our signs, our utmost care should
be given to clearly marking what it is the signs signify.

15. The question we have now before us, whether animal
actions are interpretable on purely mechanical principles ?
can only be answered after a preliminary settlement of the
terms. The first of these terms to be settled is that of
mechanism, when applied to the vital organism. If the
organism is a mechanism, its actions- must of course be inter-
pretable on mechanical principles. But this general truth
requires a special interpretation, if on inquiry we find that
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